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TREES FOR SHADE AND ORNAMENT. 

The spirit of utilitarianism is carried to such an 
extent in this country, that the ornamental is al- 
most always sacrificed to the useful. “ What will 


be the gain thereof?” is the question propounded, | 


when any project is proposed, instead of saying, in 


accomplishing this or that object, cannot the useful | 


and the agreeable be united ? 
There is nothing that harmonizes the passions 


of man, quells the evil influences of trade, or adds | 


to the ease of the mind more, than to throw around 
him the various charms which are found in the 
natural world—the green fields, the flowers, the 
fruits, majestic trees, the waterfall, in fact, the pan- 


» ae las 
engaged. What would our country beat this time, | fairer and larger than we have 
| tomed to see it here. 


if our forefathers had acted on this principle ? 


ever been accus- 
This fact would seem to in- 


A friend, (one of those public-spirited men that | dicate, not the degeneracy of the tree itself, but 


the world needs more of,) on temporarily settling 
in the western part of this State, was impressed 


ithe want of something in the soil to enable it to 


bring out its fruit in full perfection. The white 


with the negligence of the people in not ornament- | Doyenne or Virgalieu pear, until recently the only 
ing the place with shade trees; and determining | superior variety ever cultivated here, has for twen- 


that something should be done to remove the re- 
proach, went to work in the following manner. He 
invited the young men in the town to meet him on 
‘a certain evening, as he had a proposition to com- 
municate to them that was for their advantage. 
This excited their curiosity, and they therefore 
met him. He then stated to them the condition 
of their town, that no shade-trees were to be seen 
in their streets, the great improvement these would 
| be to the place, and then, after their feelings were 


orama of creation as it meets the eye of the agri- | enlisted in the subject, showed them how the diffi- 


culturist in his daily pursuits. 


expands the intellect, and exalts man. If this be 


the effect of viewing nature in her loveliness, with | 


how much more zest can these things be enjoyed, | 
when our own hands have dug the soil, sown the 
seed, planted the tree, or trained the vine. We 
view them then as the fruit of our toil; and all 


It enlarges the soul, | culty might be overcome. 


He proposed to them 
\to form a T'ree Association, each member.of which 
Was to set out one tree and take care of it, and if 
it died, to set out another and another, until he had 
a thriving tree. In this way, each one felt his indi- 
vidual responsibility, and had an incentive to do 
his work well, lest others should excel him, The 


know there is more real enjoyment in witnessing | consequence was, more than a hundred trees were 


the results of our own labor, than in partaking of 
that which is bought with silver and gold. 

It should require no argument to prove the value 
and utility of shade trees in public streets and road- 
sides. 
country, more especially westward, I am pained at 
the thought that so jittle attention is given to beau- 
tifying them with noble shade trees. In too many 
cases, the streets are as barren of shade as the 
ocean. The people of New England have paid 
considerable attention to this subject, and, as a con- 
sequence, most of the villages are well cared for 
inthis particular, If any of your readers have 
passed through the village of Upper Middletown, 
Conn., they have probably noticed two splendid 
rows of tnaple trees running the length of the main 
street, whict: improve the appearance of the street | 
more than would the most costly mansion. And 
as the inhabitants walk beneath the shade of these 
trees on a summer’s day, and. feel the cool breeze 
as it plays among their branches, have they not a 
just pride in pointing to them, and are they not a 
strong tie to bind the people to their native place ? 
{ mention this place as an instance, because it is 
my natal home ; many more might be noticed, if it 
were necessary. ‘Take away the elms from New 
Haven, and it would be shorn of its beauty. 

But shade trees have their value in a pecuniary 
point of view, for they increase the value of land. 
If an individual is choosing a location, he does not 
look to the worth of the land itselfalone, but weighs 


at once set out, and now they have the pleasure of 
knowing that their town will soon be one of the 
iandsomest in the State. 

C. C. Savace. 


Yet when I look at many places in the | —4mer. Agriculturist. 





RENOVATION OF FRUIT TREES, 


The following article deserves particular atten- 
tion, Observation has long convinced us that the 
degeneracy of fruit trees, of which we hear so much, 
results generally from the exhaustion of the soil 
or some particular element of it. We have our- 
selves witnessed the most miraculous effects pro- 
duced by throwing out the dirt from the roots of 
old trees in the autumn, applying lime and ashes, 
and in the early spring introducing and mixing 
with the lime and ashes, new and fertile soil. If 
an old apple tree in an orcliard die, and a new one 
be simply planted in the old one’s place, it will 
hardly grow at all,and never become a good tree, 
but if a portion of the old soil be carted off, and 
new soil substituted, and, with the addition of lime, 
ashes, or bone-dust, dug in for a circle of several 
feet, the young tree will grow apace, and soon be- 
come large and fruitful.— Dollar Farmer. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 
Cortivation oF Frerr.—Iin the contiguous 
counties of Westchester and Fairfield, and proba- 
bly over a wider extent of surface, the Newtown 





all the advantages and disadvantages the place pos- | Pippin tree has never worn the healthy and flour- 


sesses; and to a man of taste, shade trees would 


often be the turning of the scales. i 


The objection is sometimes urged, when public 
improvements of this kind are proposed, “ We may 
hot reap the benefit, and what use is it to trouble 
ourselves about the matter?” This selfish spirit, 
ifcarried out by others, would stop many of the 
public improvements in which mankind are now 


‘ishing appearance of the other cultivated soris. So 
generally, indeed, is this the case, that cultivators 
are about abandoning it as one of the worn-out va- 
rieties, considering it stricken with the incurable 
degeneracy of age. That such an opinion, how- 
ever, is not well founded, may be inferred from 
the fact that this fruit, when grown in the new and 
more virgin soils of the interior, is to this day 








ty years ceused to ripen its fruit. The tree itself 
seems healthy, but its fruit commences cracking 
when half grown; becomes woody, and scarcely a 
a pear has ripened on these trees for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, with the exception of the two last 
years. Year before last a few, and last yeara 
greater proportion of these pears came to perfec- 
tion, Here again the soil has lacked something 
that this tree required in ripening its fruit; and the 
favorable change observed last year would seem to 
indicate that this material, whatever it is, which 
after a long period had been exhausted by the an- 
nual fructification, has, after a lapse of twenty years, 
accumulated again in quantity sufficient to enable 
the tree to perfect some of its fruit. The Seckel 
pear, a most delicious fruit, having but recently 
been introduced here, ripens with us in great per- 
fection ; but at Philadelphia, in the vicinity where 
the tree originated about a century ago, (probably 
from a seed of the Rousselet de Rheims, which it 
greatly resembles,) the Seckel has began to suffer, 
from exhaustion of its appropriate food, and re- 
quires an artificial supply to restore it to its wont- 
ed perfection. This fact I learn from Mr L. C. 
Ford of Olney Park, accompanied with the valua- 
ble information that the material wanted in this 
case was some ferruginous compound, as by giving 
a liberal supply of slag from the iron foundry to 
the roots of his trees, he has restored its fruit to 
more than its prisjine excellence. 

With regard to the Newtown Pippin, I amin 
possession of fucts showing that our soil requires 
only some compound of lime, probably the phos- 
phate, to enable it to bring this apple to full perfee- 
tion, The details of this discovery would extend 
this article to an inconvenient length, but they will 
cheerfully be given to any gentleman requiring 
them. One of the facts upon which this opinion 
is based, goes to show that an old and decaying 
Newtown Pippin tree, which in 1840, bore chiefly 
small, rusted, and valueless fruit, in 1842 present- 
ed a healthy and flourishing appearance, and com- 
menced bearing large, fuir, and beautiful apples, 
and has done the same every year since, under no 
other treatment than that of having the clam and 
oyster shells from the table of the family deposited 
under it, which has been done from the date first 
mentioned up to the present time. It is worthy 
of notice that the very next tree in the row is like- 
wise a Newtown Pippin, which still continues to 
bear very inferiur fruit, fit only for cider. The 
Rousselet pear, long so highly prized by the confec- 
tioners in France, is now said to be rapidly failing 
in that country; but having been introduced into 
this town, about 14 years since, in mistake for the 
Seckel, is found to be a vigorous and rapidly grow- 
ing tree, producing excellent fruit. 

Tuomas Criose. 

Portchester, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
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NEW 


anes AK DP FARMER, 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
MORRILL ALLEN, PEM- 
BROKE. 

Last week, we had the pleasure of visiting this 
veteran farmer, who has long been before the pub- 
lic by his communications, 


FARM OF REV. 


Society, his zeal and activity in the cause of agri- 
culture at our meetings at the State House, and 
above all, by his successful practice, by which he 
has shown that farming is profitable, not only in 


procuring a sustenance, but in the accumulation of 


property. 

As we have often published various modes of 
farming as practiced by Mr Allen, it will not be 
necessary to go into particulars now. He com- 
menced some forty years since, by purchasing fif- 
teen acres in a rough and unproductive state, not 
yielding in alla ton and a half of hay, He has 
since made additions to bis farm till it is large 
enough for profit or pleasure. 

When he purchased these lands, in some places 
they were wet and overgrown with bushes, and 


on high lands, stones, brambles, bushes and weeds | 
abounded, as may now be judged in some places | 


by lands adjacent. From Jess than an acre, he 
took stones to build fifty rods of wall, 
fence there was not a rod on the place when he 
commenced. He has cleared the land of stones, 
and put them in good substantial walls—drained 
the wet lands, destroyed the worthless productions, 
improved and fertilized the soil, and now instead 
of the rough, rugged surtace, with coarse worthless 


products, the eye rests with delight on beautifal, | 
amooth, and well fenced fields, covered with luxu- | 


riant herbage, affording a remunerating profit for | 
all expenses. 

Mr Allen has long been in the practice of im- 
proving his grass lands, particularly those that are 
wet, by inverting the sod, applying manure, and 
sowing down to grass again, late in summer, or 
very early in the fall. Every few years he applies 
a top-dressing of compost manure, and in 
course of eight or twelve years, he plows and seeds 
down again. 
tills but little, as he depends on selling hay as the 
most profitable crop; and as only a part of the 
crops are consumed on the place, it requires skill- 
ful management to keep up the fertility of the soil 
without the purchase of manure. 

Mr Allen, by his industry, economy and skill, 
has acquired a handsome property by farming ; not 
only a competency, but enough to make one inde- 
pendent, or rich, in rural regions. ‘This is the best 
commentary on his practice. He received only a 
small salary for his clerical services, and he has not 


accumulated property by the rise of land, for he | 


paid for his first purchase, in its rough state, near- 
ly as much as its estimated value now; nor has he 
probably had the advantage of a capital to com- 
mence with, as he purchased his first piece of land 
on credit. 

Of late, Mr Allen has been purchasing lands and 
setting them with forest trees, which is attended 
with good success. He now has several tracts of 
land planted in trees that are in a flourishing con- 
dition, and which promise to be a good investment. 

From Mr A.’s useful communications on farm- 
ing, and the various agricultural offices he has 
so honorably filled, he has long ranked with the 
first agriculturists in our country, and well has he 
deserved this dignified station. Though conside- 


by his useful services | 
in the examination of farms for the State Agricul- | 
tural Society, and as supervisor for the County | 


of which | 


the | 


In this way he gets good crops. He | 


jrably obeutted in years, his mind is still vigorous, 
retaining the treasured experience of many years, 


peatand this system for 15 or 16 years, and finds 
it a good one.—Ib. 


hand still discriminating with sound judgment. Long | 


; may he live inthe happy enjoyment of the proceeds | 


of his worthy labor, and a blessing to the agricultu- 


ral community whose cause he has so zealously | 


and ably espoused. 


Farm of Horace Collamore, Esq., Pembroke. 


Mr Collamore is an excellent farmer. 


his operations; and it is only necessary to con- 
trast his well walled, even, 
tive fields, with the coarse rough lands adjoining, 
to see what has been accomplished by industry and 
skill. One piece of Jand which was covered with 
shrubs, swamp whortleberry bushes and cranberry 
vines, is now as level and any 
could desire, and yields a good crop of grass, al- 
though it has not been plowed for about 20 years, 
but is top-dressad once in three or four years. In 
plowing this land, it was so hard and so full of 
roots that it required a team of 20 oxen and one 
horse, with a plow too heavy for one pair of oxen 
to haul empty. 

Mr Collamore has reclaimed wet Jands, and he | 
has improved rough high lands that were exceed- 
ingly stony. In most cases, it cost most to im- 
prove the high lands, and they do not generally | 
yield so much grass as the low lands, with the 
same manure. He tills but little, as hay affords 
more profit than cultivated crops. He thinks that | 
“grain crops are exhausting, and that many farmers | 
in Massachusetts manage to disadvantage in rais- 


smooth as 


large quantities brought from the West, while hay, 
too bulky to bear transportation, generally com- 
mands a good price. 

Mr Collamore has so well subdued and skilfully | 
drained his wet lands, that they furnish large crops 
ot grass with a moderate quantity of manure, and 
the stones removed from his high lands served an 
excellent purpose as a durable fence. He has pur- 
chased Jands several times, paying a fair price, and 
has made considerable, and some cuses large 
expenditures in reclaiming and improving them, | 
but he gets a fair remuneration, showing that farm | 
‘ing, rightly managed, affords a fair profit for the | 
‘investment of capital, and expenditure of labor. 

Mr Collamore is trying various experiments in 

agriculture, and as they are conducted with judg- 
ment and exactness, they are worthy of no small 
consideration. He is making one this season on 
‘subsoiling for corn. An acre is devoted to the ex- 
‘periment; the soil a gravelly loam; yet no part 
has suffered materially with drought, so that the 
advantages of subsoiling are not so apparent as 
they would be in a very dry season. Manure was 
‘applied equally to the whole piece, an! one-half | 
was plowed as usual, and the other half was | 
plowed and snbsoiled. A difference is evident in | 
favor of the subsviled part, as it is more luxuriant, | 
_ being of a darker green, taller, and more uniform 
in its appearance. The difference in grain will be 
determined by weight, and it remains to be seen | 
whether the superior crops on the subsoiled part | 
in this and several subsequent years, will pay the 
extra expense. 


| As Mr C. tills but little land, and sells bay, he 
finds it profitable to improve his grass lands by in- 
verting the sod and re-seeding. He has several 


We late- | 


ly had the pleasure of looking over the scene of 


beautiful, and produe- | 


mower | 


ing grain, which is cheap, in consequence of the | 


MR. PRENTICE’S SALE OF 
| CATTLE. 


SHORT-HORN 


Respecting the sale by auction of this fine stock 
of cattle, on the 25th of June last, we copy the fol- 
‘lowing from the American Agriculturist : 


“It will be seen below that the prices obtained 
were pretty satisfactory, considering 
sively dull everything has been in this line 
past four years. One thing at least is 
this sale, and that is, Short Horns will advance rath- 
er than recede in prices for years to come.” 

The following is a list of the aninuals sold, the 
prices obtained, and the names of the pureliasers : 


how exces- 
for the 
settled by 


Cows. 
Flora—s yrs. old, J. B. Nott, 


$215 00 


Moss Rose—2 do. J. W. Wheeler, 140 00 
| Catharine—6 do, M. Bates, 105 00 
.| Snow Ball— 11 do. on H. Smith, 110 00 
| Melissa—8 do. W. S. Packer, 120 00 
| Cora—4 do. Dr. J. aloo, 25 00 
Daisy—7 do, do. 105 00 


| Diana—6 do. J. W. Bishop, Berksli. co. Ms. 155 00 
| Charlotte—5 do. do. do. 190 00 





| Ada—4 do. R. H. Green, Winslow, Me. 170 00 
do. J. P. Brayton, 160 00 

| Louisa—5 do. R. H. — Winslow, Me. 150 00 
| Splendor—1it do. W. 8S. Packer, 190 00 
| Jenny—4 do, Edw’d H. Sinith, 105 00 
| Aurora—10 do. J. B. Nott, 145 00 


| Miss Smith—8 do. P. W. Tuthill, 80 00 
Heifers and has ie Calves. 


| Caty—11 mos. old, W. S. Packer, 100 00 
| Comely—4 do. Wm. Kelly, 70 00 
|Nun—3s yrs. old, do. 110 00 

/Meg—l yrold, do. 65 00 
| Nell—3 yrs. old, M. Bates, 225 00 
| Beuy—6 mos. old, Wm. Kelly, 53 00 
| Rover—l1 yr. old, V. P. Douw, 70 00 
‘Calf, 2 weeks old, J. H. Prentice, 50 00 
‘Calf, 2 mos. old, W. S. Packer, 45 00 

_ Burley] yr. old, ¥.. ¥. Douw, 80 00 

| Peggy—3 yrs. old, J. P. Brayton, 200 00 

Peggy, 2d—4 mos - old, V. P. Duow, 110 00 

Ramble—1! yr. old, W. S. Packer, 75 00 
| Jilt—10 mos, old, Wm. Kelly, 60 00 
| Calf, 1 month old, J. P. Walker, 77 50 

Bulls and Bull Calves. 

Calf, 1 month old, W. S. Packer, 40 00 
' Blaze—4 mo. old, R. H. Green, Winslow, Me. 55 00 
| Tyro—5 mos. old, J. B. Nou, 55 00 
‘Tecumseh—1 yr. old, W. 8. Packer, 200 00 
| Calf, 2 weeks old, J. P. Walker, 30 00 
| Calf, 1 month old, W. Kelly, 75 00 

| Duke—6 mos., Gen. Kimball, Newfane, Vt. 200 00 
Calf, 3 days old, J. P. Walker, 25 00 

| "Timour—11 mos. old, M. J. Hayes, Montreal, 80 00 

| Fairfax—5 yrs. old, W. S. Packer, 205 00 





$4,622 50 

Altogether, 41 animals were sold from the lot on 

| the catalogue, averaging within a fraction of $1J23 
each.” 


Enthusiasm of the English in Horticuliure.—On 
the 2Ist of June, 12,355 Fellows of the Horticultu- 
ral Society and their friends, assembled at Chis- 


pieces lately prepared in this way in very good | wick, at the opening of the second exhibition of 


style, being remarkably even and smooth, 


He has | flowers this season.—Amer. Agricul. 
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STATEMENT MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | J.S. Sleeper, Roxbury, Duane’s Purple Plums. 
* Pn Bho wnee > ac "| Te Bane ¢ . 
Of the Value of the Exports of the Growth and Pro- cuneate penne. S. A. Waiker, Brookline, Andrews Tear, and a 
due of the United States, for the year ending Saturday, Aug. 23, 1845. variety, name unknown, 


J. Cooledge, Watertown, Pears, Bartlett; and 
extra fine Williams’ Favorite Apples. 
James Nugent, Brookline, Pond’s Seedling, Wash- 


on the 30th day of June, 1244. 
THE FOREST. 


From S. Walker, Phloxes, Roses, and other cut 
flowers. 





Skins and furs, $742,196 Fiom KE. M. Ric hards, fine Dahlias. ; ington, and Duane’s Purple Plums. 
Ginseng, 95,008 From Messrs. Winship, a fine assortment of cut ©, Newhall, Hawthornden and Benoni Apples, 
Product of wood :— flowers, including many fine varieties. and Summer France Raal Pears. 
Staves, shingles, boards, etc. 1,672,179 From Capt. Macondray, a brilliant display of) John Arnold, fine Black Hamburg Grapes. 
Other lumber, 326,945 German Asters, and other cut flowers. Palmers, School street, Black Hamburg Grapes, 
7 93.97 Po aaale Me Ot sts _ P is ene 
Masts and spars, 233,274 From J. Breck & Co., their usual display of Aaron D, Williams, River and Williams’ Apples ; 
~ oe herd ° 4 r , . ‘ . 
Oak, bark, and other dye, 70,370 choice annuals, perennials, Roses, &c. Washington and Smith’s Orleans Plums. 
: : ia o1V ?.. y i i ee ili = : : 
All manufactures of wood, 919,100 From Wm. Meller, fine Dahlias, Verbe nas, and J. Richardson, Cambridge, Plums (?) 
Naval stores—tar, pitch, rosin aud tur- other cut flowers; two bouquets ; also, Ardisia 80-| — gamuel Downer Spice Sweeting Apples 
“« . 2 . ‘ . . * in Ss. 
pentine, 818,692 lance, and a fine plant of Russellia coccinea, in Samuel Downer, jr., Roman Nectarines. 

Ashes, pot and pearl, 1,140,348 | pots, H. M. & Cleveland, New Jersey, fine Peaches. 
yore ewe From Wm. Kenrick, one large and two small), &, Bradshaw, Long Blue (-) and Washington 
$5,808,712 bouquets. Plume. 

Moe r ’ To » ‘ 7 . . 
aenscuurune From John Hovey, six bouquets. — Hall J. Howe, 8. Boston, Seedling Plum of con- 
. . From James Nugent, very fine Dahlias. sideralide merit. 
Produet . ge i 21810.551 | From Wm. Quant, a large, magnificent bouquet. Charles Gill, by Parker Barnes, Seedling Peach- 
a ities . , by P: arnes, g 

seef tallow, hides, liorned cattle, SLL P i. , ote ee - : A : ; é 

mee a bests one 399) From Parker Barnes, Dahlias, Gladiolus, & es of high flavor. We think this will prove to be 

Butter and cheese, 758,8 


From F. R. Bigelow, two splendid blooms of 


an acquisition to our list of good peaches, 
Cactus triangularis. 


Pork (piekled,) bacon, lard, live hogs, 3,236,479 


ess wai ence, 315,696 “e oe Parker Barnes, Green Gage Plums, 
aie a78 for , wl 2 ; i = oe ae J F 5S. Cabot, Salem, Jargonelle (fine,) Hasse}, 
h , small bouquets, and one pyramidal shaped, com- Pearborn Seedling and other Pears. 
~~ aie 500,400 posed of Pansies ; also, Dablias, white Water Lil-) gam] R. Johnson, Washington Plums. 
W heat, : pretest ies, Xe. ait Sam’l Pond, Duane’s Purple, Pond’s Seedling, 
Phour, 6,799,488 From Messrs. Hovey, La Reine, Solfataire, and and Smith’s Orleans Plums 
Indian corn 404,088 | other Roses. &c. " re - tna 
ee a 641,029 othe »4 , anent Mr Bumstead, Washington Plums. 
e oz ’ 104.391 rhe committee award to Wm. Quant a premium J. Loveit, 2d, Beverly, Duchess de Berri and Be- 
ye mea oo.) of two dollars for the best bouquet, ‘To J. L. L. F. +i Blane Pears; Early Bough Apples, and three va- 
Rye, oats, and other grain, 133404 Warren one dollar, for the second best. rieties of Plums. . i 
a ship-bread, peaae For the — Josern Breck. Otis Johnson, Lynn, Early Bough Apples, (fine,) 
fgulen ’ 51.465 — | three vars. Pears, and Green Gage Plums. 
Rice " 9.189 468 | EXHIBITION OF FRUIT. Capt. Muacondray, Washington and other Pears. 
i 8397 255 The exhibition of fruits today was fine, and the} Benj. Guild, three vars. of Pears, of which, when 
ose 54,063,501 | specimens numerous, |matured, we should like to see further specimens. 


| Ifwe should omit to enumerate for the future | One var. large and handsome. 


All other agricultural products :-- x Bea : . : : 
All ot ericunure § 93.749 | Some of the old and well-known varieties which | John F. Allen, a variety of Pears, Plums, Necta 
mst | 


Flax-seed 
’ 


H 5 0) may from time to time be presented, our friends | rines, Grapes, and Peaches. 
ops Jl do ons . . : . : : 
B ps, 12.363 will, we feel satisfied, excuse us. Our objectis; E. M. Richards, Julienne Pears. 
‘own sug 2,363 | : ae 3 2 : . 
nd gar, «rather to bring the new varieties and their respec-;| Mr Manning, Salem, Lemon (V. M.,) Welbeck 
Indigo, 1,176 


tive qualities before the fruit-growing public, than | Shenk’s, Tyson, Form des Deleces, No. 1585, and 

eau to give a list of numes and our opinion of the old | other Pears ; Lawrence Plums, of the London Hort. 

$79,938,410 | sorts. | Soc., much improved from the specimens of last 
When extra fine specimens are presented, we | week; English Wheat, (poor,) and other Plums; 

| shall always report them as such, and give our can- | also, Sweetwater Peaches. 

did opinion of the merits of such specimens as| Geo, Walsh, Apples, Plums, and Bartlett Pears. 

Protection of Cabbages and Cauliflowers from Lice.| nay come before us. Our remarks will always) J. L. L. F. Warren, Grapes. 

-—Mr Breck: Dear Sir—The aphides have proved | apply to the specimens presented; but when we} Wm. Meller, Early Bough Apples, Orleans, and 

a great scourge to the cauliflowers and cabbages have reason to suppose our opinion so formed, may | Smith’s Orleans Plums. 

in this neighborhood the present dry season, and) not be in accordance with the merits of the varie- | For the Committee, S, Waker, Chm’n. 

on many farms the crop has been entirely de- | ty, we shall retract or correct our statement. — 


—Amer. Agricult. 


Comuinunicated, 


stroyed. After trying many experiments without, Our friends are often anxious to learn our views ; | Vegetables —From Capt. Macondray, Lima, Saba, 
success, T hit upon the following: Took say two to we therefore repeat our opinion will be, as it al- | Chili Purple Shell, and China Dwarf Beans. 

three buckets of ashes to a barrel of water, steep ways has been, in accordance with the specimens rom O. N. Towne, three large Purple Egg 
48 hours, and applied the liquid with a watering presented ; and while we are upon the subject, we Plants. 

pot or garden engine, in the morning, when the | would state that the Plums presented last week, iv | From Thomas Motley three large Purple Egg 


dew was on the plants. The result has been the an unripe state, by our respected friend, Mr Man- | | Plants. 
extermination of the pests, and I have now fine ning, of Salem, as the Lawrence Plum, of the Lon- | From Wm. Seaver, Roxbury, 5 extra large To- 
healthy plants and every prospect of a good crop, don Hort. Society, aud of which we reported un- | ey two weighing 3 1-4 pounds, and measur- 
The application was applied about a fortnight since, favorably, have been exhibited again, and from the | '"S 23 1-2 and 21 inches in circumference, the oth- 
Yours, truly, | specimens of today, we form a very different opin- | ¢t three weighing 3 pounds 3 oz. 
F. W. Maconpray. ion. These are our views, and we proceed to re- | For the Committee, 

Dorchester, Aug. 21, 1845. port. Ws. B. Kixessury, Chm'’n. 
se By the Messrs. Winship, Seedling Pears, Wash- 

A dry, cool, and airy room, free from all atmos- jngton do., (good,) two other vars. unknown; red 
pheric changes, i is the ‘only place where fruits can and white Currants. 





Speed of Taghtning.—M. Arago, the eminent phi- 
‘ losopher, lately stated at the Academy of Sciences, 








be preserved for any length of time. J. W. Seaver, Dorchester, Dearborn Seedling | Paris, that ifa flash of lightning be seen by a per- 
- seas and Julienne Pears, and others, names unknown. | son, the danger is over—as the speed of the elee- 
Peaches, of excellent quality, are selling in Bal-| EL W ight, Dedham, Benoni, Spice Sweeting, and | tric fluid is more rapid than that of the light occa- 
timore at 25 cents a peck. , other fine Apples. d by the discharge. Lightning can’t be dodged. 
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STOCKS FOR FRUIT TREES. 
BY PROF. KIRTLAND, 

The Apple—As this fruit flourishes so well in 
our climate, in almost every soil and locality, we 
have little occasion to cultivate it except as a stan- 
dard tree. Seedlings of the common kinds fur- 
nish stocks that answer every purpose. We have 
seen a few trees raised by engrafting upon the com- 
mon wild crab, and have been informed that seed- 
lings from Hughes’ Virginia Crab, have been em- 
ployed for stocks in some parts of the country. 

The apple can be dwarfed by engrafting upon 
suckers of the Paradise-stock. Trees thus raised 
are rather objects of curiosity than use, and are 
usually cut off by disease and decay. If it be de- 
sirable to dwarf this fruit, it is a better method to} 
employ for stocks, scedlings of the Siberian Crab. | 
Engrafted on these, most of our fine varieties will | 
assume a stinted habit, which if aided by spur | 
pruning, jadiciously applied, will soon establish a | 
dwarfish character, and they will be at once thrown 
into a bearing state. After this has been once ac- 
complished, attention to spur pruning annually 
wil! continue the habit. The healthy condition of 
the tree will not be destroyed, while its fruitful- 
ness may be continued for a long time. 

The apple will take, by budding or engrafting, | 
upon the Pear, Quince, Thorn, Medlar, and other | 
stocks naturally allied to it—but the growth will | 
not usually remain healthy for any considerable 
ume. 

The Pear.—For extensive orchards, standard 
pear trees are to be preferred in this country. The 
best stocks are produced from the seeds of the 
Button or Choke-pear. ‘These small, austere kinds 
are more prolific in plump seeds than the finer 
cultivated varieties ; and their seedlings are more 
healthy and durable. Horticulturists have discov- 
ered that it is often advantageous to check the nat- 
urally vigorous habit of the Pear, by engrafting it 
upon some stock that will restrict its growth. This 
results in producing a dwarf tree, that is prone to 
form great quantities of fruit-buds at an early age : 
besides, the qualities of many varieties of the Pear 
are found to be improved by this change. The 
Quince and the Thorn are usually employed for 
this purpose. On the apple it will not be durable. 

For gardens, yards, and small enclosures, dwarfs 
are preferable to standards. It has been supposed 
by some that this process of dwarfing is a guard 
against the fire-blight; but we place no confidence 
in it, having seen many fine dwarf trees destroyed 
by this malady. 

The Quince.—From a few limited experiments, 
we are led to conclude that this fruit is more hardy 
durable and productive, if engrafted on the stock 
of the Thorn. The experiment is worthy of fur- 
ther trial. 

The Plum.—Afier repeated trials, we are led to 
prefer seedlings of the common wild plum to all 
others for stocks. The graft should be inserted 
either on the root, below the surface of the ground, 
or on branches of large trees five or six feet from 
the earth. The wild stock, being less vigorous 
than the fine varieties, imparts a dwarfish tenden- 
cy, just sufficient to induce a profuse productive- 
ness of fruit. 

The peach is frequently employed as a stock for 
the plum, but by furnishing the plum with an ex- 
cess of nutrition, it occasions a luxuriant growth 
of wood, a predisposition to disease, and little ten- 
dency to the formation of fruit-buds. 

The Apricot.—The same objections are alleged 











against the peach, as a stock for this fruit. We 
employ exclusively the wild plum, and with great 
success, 
either by budding or engrafting. 
is to whip-graft, early in the spring, upon the roots 
of young seedling plums; and then to set them so 
deep that one bud only of the graft shall be above 
the earth. 


the life of a seedling Apricot on its own roots, be- 
youd the second or third winter. 


The Peach.—In some parts of Europe this fruit. 


is propagated on plum stocks, but in this country 
the plant has not generally succeeded. Last year 
we saw a vigorous growth of the peach on a plum 
stock, in the garden of Judge Humphrey, at Hud- 
son; but whether it continues in that healthy con- 


dition this season, we have not learned. Perhaps 


if we were to employ some of the more free-grow- 
ing plum stocks, such as Coe’s Golden Drop, or 
Yellow Egg, the plan would succeed. We prefer 
its own stock for the peach. 

For those who are about to raise stocks for a 
nursery, we would lay down the following rules: 

Ist. Be careful that the fruit from which you 
would save seeds or stones is dead ripe, and that 
the meats are plump. 

2d. That the seeds or stones do not become dry 
after they have been separated from the pulp. 

3d. ‘That they are immediately mixed with moist 
earth, and putin a shady place, secure from ver- 
min or swine—still so situated that they will be 
acted on by frost during winter. 

4th. That they are sowed out at the earliest ap- 
proach of spring. 

Sth. That such of the stones as do not cleave 
by the frost, be carefully cracked. 

Sth. That in selecting a location for a seed-bed, 
you select a rich, sandy or light loam, covered with 
turf—W. R. Hort. Mag. 

[We would invite attention to the following ar- 
ticle, copied from that excellent periodical, the In- 
diana Farmer and Gardener :] 


CANKER WORM AND CHEAP REMEDY. 





The apricot will take upon the wild plum | 
The best method | 


We have made many attempts to raise | 
new varieties, but have rarely been able to extend | 


| ticed by market gardeners near Boston. 


fend with him carefully observed the result. The 
worms crawl up the tree until the roll of wool is 
encountered, then making persevering efforts to 
push through it, but failing in this, they carefully 
huntall round for a gap through which to pass, 
and finding none, they will not retreat, but get as 
close under the wool as they can, and thiore deposit 
the egg. ; 

This remedy, to be perfectly successful, must 
be applied about the first of November, as some of 
ithe worms ascend at that time, but most of them 
in February and March. Mr Cotton applied the 
wool to his trees in February. worms had 
uscended previous to that time, but not enough to 
destroy all the fruit on the trees. The trees in the 
same orchard to which the wool was not applied, 
are entirely braven. Mr Eggleston intends apply- 
ing the wool this fall to his whole orchard, and ex- 
pects by this simple expedient, to entirely save his 
fruit in future from the ravages of this insect. He 
has carefully observed the habits of the insect for 
the last three years, and compared his own obser- 
vations with those of Professor Peck, and coincides 
| with him in every particular save one, which is, 
‘that according to Professor Peck, the worm does 
| not enter the ground at a greater distance from the 
| tree than about three feet; whereas Mr Eggleston 
| finds them entering the ground as far out as the 
| limbs extend, Afier eating the leaves and buds, 
they let themselves down to the ground by spin- 
ning their thread for that purpose, and enter the 
earth at the place where they first touch it. 

If persons whose orchards are infested with the 
canker-worm, will adopt the method of Mr Cotton 
with care, I doubt not that in time the inseet will 
be exterminated. ‘The eggs hatching on the trunk 
of the tree where there is nothing fer the young 
worms to subsist upon, they will of course perish, 
or may there be easily destroyed, 

Respectfully, &c. 
W. T. S. Cornett. 

Versailles, Indiana, July 28, 1845. 


Some 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE, 
Mr Kenrick gives the following methods as prac- 
The first 





vgs > . | ; . . 
Mr Editor—For several years past, some of the) one strikes us as being the most economical way 
finest orchards on the banks of the Ohio, have been of working strawberries on a large scale, that we 


rendered totally valueless by the destructive ravages 
of the canker-worm—orchards which have hereto- 
fore yielded an income to their proprietors of from 
ove to two thousand dollars per annum, not pro- 
ducing enough fruit for family use. ‘These worms 
are extending rapidly, and many orchards some 
miles back from the river, are this year affected. 
The means of prevention heretofore recommend- 
ed, if they would answer at all, are so troublesome 
and expensive as to render their use out of the 
question in large orchards, In a recent conversa- 
sation with J. C. Eggleston, Esq., who resides six 
miles below Vevay, and whose orchard of forty 
acres of apple trees, has for the last four years been 
stripped of every leaf and bud in spring by these 
worms, he informed me that a neighbor of his, 
Mr John F. Cotton, has adopted a method of pre- 
venting their ascent, of easy application and tri- 
fling expense, which promises to be perfectly suc- 
cessful. It is this. <A roll, or bat of wool, evenly 
carded, is applied round the body of the tree and 
tied tightly to it, by applying a twine carefully all 
around on the middle of the roll. The wool above 
and below, rises above the twine, an: thus it is 
buried and hid in the middle of the roil. Mr Eg- 
gleston says he visited his neighbor last spring, 


have seen: 


“In the vicinity of Boston, the following mode 
is often adopted. The vines are usually trans- 
planted in August. The rows are formed from 18 
inches to two feet asunder, The runners, during 
the first year, are destroyed, Inthe second year, 
they are suffered to grow and fill the interval, and 
in the autumn of that year, the whole old rows are 
turned under with the spade, and the rows are thus 
shifted to the middle of the space. The same pro- 
cess is repeated eyery second year. 

Another mode, which may be recommended 
generally, is to plant the strawberries in rows 30 
inches asunder, and 9 inches distant in the row, 
and suffer the vines to extend to the width of 18 
inches, leaving 12 inches space for an alley ; or al- 
low 18 inches width to the alleys, and three feet 
asunder to the rows; and to form new beds every 
three years, or never to suffer the bed to exist over 
four years ; and to plant out in August in prefe- 
rence to spring.” 


Dr. Bayne, of Alexandria, D. C., gives his me- 
thod of producing very large fruit. A peculiarity 
of his treatment is the use of undecomposed or 
green manure. Almost every other cultivator re- 
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commends well rotted manure ; and, we are inclined | 


to think, with the better reason. We have found 


some English cultivators who agree with him, but} 


the most dissuade from the practice, as making 
plants productive of leaves rather than fruit: 


“To produce strawberries of extraordinary size | 


for exhibition, I would recommend the following 
preparation: select the best soil and trench it at 
least two feet deep; incorporate well with the first 
twelve inches an abundance of strong undecom- 
posed manure ; pulverize and rake the ground 
well, then mark off the rows twelve or fifteen in- 
ches asunder, and set the plants in the rows from 


12 to 15 inches, according to the luxuriance and | 


vigor of the variety. During the first year, the 
runners must be carefully and frequently destroyed 


before they become rooted. By this means the 


stools become very vigorons and bear the most | 


abundant ¢rops. 
set, place cround each plant a small quantity of 
straw, or Wliat is much better, cover the whole sur- 
face of the ground one inch thick with wheat chaff. 
This prevents evaporation, protects the fruit from 
the earth, improves the flavor, and will greatly in- 
crease the size.’—Indiana Far. and Gard. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ON RAISING WINTER WHEAT. 


A few remarks in relation to this valuable branch 
of agriculture, may not be amiss at this time. 

In the month of August, 1844, I plowed a piece 
of mowing land (which had Jain in the sod twenty 
years or more,) for the purpose of planting an or- 
chard. Idid so in November. I caused it to be 
plowed deep—* to the beam.” About the middle 
of September, I sowed on the furrow, of “ White 
Flint Wheat,” three bushels, 1 should recominend 
two bushels to the acre. 

There were two distinct soils—one part having 
been enriched by the road-wash, which produced a 
heavy crop; and the other had the benefit of a cold 
pasture wash, with no fertilizing properties—(one 
of the “cold water” errors of the past. On the 
best soil, the wheat was ready for harvest on the 
15th July, the berry being full, and straw bright, 
while on the poorer soil, it spring killed in part, 
and rust caused damage and blight, it being back- 
ward, or two weeks later. 

My neighbor took six quarts of the same seed, 
and sowed it on a light soil on the Merrimack. In 
the autumn, it gave good promise, but it did not 
survive the hard weather of March and April. This 
result shows the necessity of a rich soil, and the 
richer the better, adding lime. 

My success was far beyond my expectations, not 
having manured farther than to add six casks of 
slacked lime. 

My next experiment (this autumn) on the same 
land, will be— 

Ist. ‘To plow deep—to the beam. 

2d. Add 15 to 20 casks slacked lime mixed with 
manure and muck—say 8 or 10 casks to the acre. 
Spread it on the furrow. 

3d. Sow on the furrow, and cultivate in with the 
dressing, or harrow with a heavy harrow cross- 
wise the furrows, that the seed may be deeply im- 
bedded, giving the roots a chance to withstand the 
alternate thawing and freezing of March and April, 
which “winter kills,” or more properly spring kills. 

4. Roll—which gives compactness, and operates 
against drought, except on clayey soils. I even 
rolled my sod wheat. 


Iu the spring, after the fruit is | 


5. Moisten the seed, and add lime or ashes, or 
both, to avoid smut. Sow about the lth Sep. 

The enemies of wheat are rust, weevil, and smut. | 
|The rust commencing in dog-days, the weevil 
about the middle of July. Smut may be avoided 
; by liming the seed. The weevil fly deposits the 
|egg while the grain is in its incipient state, when 
| the hull is open and in blossom. The maggot then 
| commences eating, While it isin milk. They can 
do no harm when the hull has closed. 

In this State, the attack of rust is almost sure 
|with spring wheat, but we hear nothing of the | 
iweevil. In Maine, with their 
of wheat now in apparent luxuriance, the weevils | 
jare masters of the fields. With these facls and 
| discouragements in our way, why should we not 
itry to steal the march enemies, that our 
reaping time may come three to four weaks earlicr 
‘in the season ? 


thousands of acres 


of our 


| To illustrate the utility of fall plowing, T shall 
| take the liberty to refer to Mr Getchell, of Water- | 
i ville. who showed me a field of winter wheat in| 
ifull perfection, (with the exception, as he said, | 
ithat from rather shallow plowing and harrow- 
| ing it did not catch so well, and it also spring 
| killed in part,) while his spring wheat was tho- 
| roughly infested by the weevil, and probably a to- 
|tal loss—the two pieces adjoining. 

Maine has a lime soil, but a good application of | 
| slacked lime will be found of great value in their | 
|wheat culture. In Maine, | should recommend 
| sowing wheat from the first to the fifth of Septem- | 
‘ber. A good start in the fall is important. 


| 


hence the necessity of adding thereto. 
| My great success (almost unexampled herea- 
| bout,) has induced this communication. In the 
outset, I thought ita wild experiment to attempt 
to grow wheat: I now have great faith that every 
farmer owning two acres of good, rich soil, will find 
his flour bills less expensive if he will adopt the 
prescribed mode of growing winter wheat. 
Very respectfully, 
HENRY POOR. 

North Andover, Aug. 20, 1845. 

P. S.—Samples of the above named wheat may 
be seen at Messrs. Breck & Co.’s, and at Ruggles, 
Nourse & Masons. 


From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


PLOWING IN SEPTEMBER FOR CORN. 








led the 


icorn turn to cheat, or oats to wheat. 


| leaves or blades. 


Massachusetts has but little lime in her soil, | 


plowing will prevent the destroyer, it will save the 
furmer many bushels of corn. 
in three instances to my knowledge, the reason for 
which I leave for others better qualified to ascer- 
tain. 

Wheat.—The Mediterranean wheat has succeed- 
best with me for the last few years 1 
would recommend July or August plowing, and 


It has succeeded 


to sow by the first of September—seed to be pure 


and clean. 
of course, if sowed. 


Cheat (or chess) and cockle will grow, 
Many contend that wheat will 
turn to cheat: I do not believe it. As well might 
It is a law 
every 
It it was not 


of nature that “like will produce like 3” 
thing contains its seed within itself 
we be, and what interminable 
would such Sow 
clean seed, and no other, and you will soon have 
your land clear of cheat, cockle, and other injuri- 
ous seeds that are a pest to the country, and 
which ought to become extinct. 
Yours, &c., Henry Cazxter. 
New Castle co., Del. June 4th, 1845. 


so, where would 


confusion changes produce ? 


BLADING AND TOPPING CORN. 

No one performs these operations for the benefit 
of the ear, but to obtain fodder; and it is then 
justified on the ground that the corn is not harmed 
by it. The sap drawn from the root does not flow 
straight up into the ear and kernel, but into the 
The carbonic acid of the crude 


| sap is decomposed, oxygen is given off, and carbon 


remains in the form of starch, sugar, gum, &c., 
according to the nature of the plant. When sap 
has by exposure to light undergone this change, it 
is said to be elaborated. 

It is only now that the sap, passing from the 
upper side of the leaf to a set of vessels in the 
under side, is reconveyed to the stem, begins io de- 
scend, and is distributed to various parts of the 
plant, affording nourishment to all. But when the 
fruit of every plant is maturing, it draws to itself 
a large part of the prepared sap, which, when it 
has entered the kernel, is still farther elaborated, 
and made to produce the peculiar qualities of the 
fruit, whether corn or wheat, apple or pear. It is 
plain from this explanation, that a plant stripped 
of its leaves, is like a chemist robbed of his labora- 
tory, or like a man without lungs. 

If corn is needed for fodder, let it be cut close 
to the ground, when the corn has glazed. The 





| grain will go on ripening and be as heavy and as 


In this county, the wire-worm has made great 
destruction in the corn for the last ten years. I 
have accidentally found out a remedy that has suc- 
ceeded twice in preventing the worm from de- 
'stroying the young corn. In September, 1842, I 
plowed part of a clover sod for wheat, but the 
great drought prevented my finishing the field, so 
that I concluded to put the clover sod field in 
corn in the spring of 1843. The part plowed in 
September, 1842, escaped, the ravages of the worm, 
while the land alongside, plowed in the spring of 
1843, was nearly all taken by the worm. This 
induced me to try again, which I did in the month 
of September, 1843, with the same success as be- 
fore stated. To plow in November and Decem- 
ber, will not, as I believe, be of any use whatever 
as a preventive against the worm. I have known 
a field part plowed in September, part in De- 
cember, and the residue in March following. The 
first escaped the ravages of the worm, the second 
and last were both destroyed in greater or less de- 
gree—all in the same field. Now, if September 





| 


good as if left to stand, and the stalk will afford 
excellent food for cattle. In husking out the corn, 
| the husk should be left on the stalk for fodder. — 


Indiana Far. and Gard. 


Garden Work.—As fast as your perennial plants 
have shed their flowers, let the seed-pods be de- 
| stroyed, unless you wish to save seed, as the ripen- 
ling of seed exhausts the root. 

Young peach trees, of this spring’s planting, 
should have the side-shoots cleared away, and one 
strong centre-stem, secured for budding this fall. 

Beet, spinnage, peas, celery, salsify, lettuce seeds 
will now be ripe, and should be gathered. Seeds 
are ripened best in their own pods or receptacles ; 
and where they ripen nearly at the same time, and 
do not easily shake out, we hang the whole plant 
in an airy shed or barn until winter; and then, for 
convenience, thresh out and pack up. The sets 
for top onions, may be tied in bundles and hung 
up tll spring. —Jbid. 
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LEXINGTON. 


this well cultivated farm, and we have never returned 
from it, after a few hours conversation and ramble over 
it with the intelligent and communicative proprietor, 
without feeling that some addition had been made to our 
The ride from 
our residence in Brighton, a distance of about 9 miles, 


scanty stock of agricultural knowledge. 


is through a part of the country diverse in its character : 


; | 
a portion of the wey is through a section of hard, rocky | 
and broken Jand, on which are exhibited the results of 


New England industry and energy, in converting a 
most unpromising and unproductive soil into fertile and 
profitable fields and gardens. ‘lhe appearance of the 
farm -houses, orchards and gardens which are thickly 
scattered among the hills, indicates an enviable indepen- 
dence in the happy owners, who, if they have toiled 
hard early and late, in the heat and in the cold, are none 
the worse in body or mind for this severe discipline. 
No wonder that a young Yankee, who has been trained 
on a hard New England farm, possesses such an uncon- 
querable go-ahead spirit; having been familiar from his 
youth with the process of overcoming the natural obsta 
cles in the way of the successful cultivation of the soil, 
he is prepared to go out in the world and overcome the 
greater difficulties that may beset his path. But we 
started for Mr Phinney’s farm, and notwithstanding we 
got off the track a little, (as we have now,) and wander- 
ed a short time, in a very obscure road, we soon found 
ourself in the vicinity of Mr Phinney’s place, which is 
situated on Concord turnpike, about 12 miles from Bos- 
ton. ‘I'he barns and outbuildings, and the general ap- 
pearance of the farm, indicate to the stranger that the 
proprietor is not an ordinary farmer. The dwelling 
house and other buildings are situated 50 or 60 rods to 
the east of the turnpike, on a small cross-road, which is 
lined to the house with vigorous Rock Maple and other 
shade trees. The house stands in a secluded, retired 
spot, and is a venerable relic of ancient times, and 
though parts of it are a century anda half old, its heavy 
oak beams and sills are still sound, and will continue to 
do good service, when some of the joist-beamed and 
silled houses which now almost spring up in a night, 
will have gone todecay. ‘The house is surrounded with 
trees, but they are not planted so near as to prevent a 
free circulation of air about the dwelling—a_ precaution 
not always observed in planting trees. The north and 
east sides are protected by rising ground and woodland 
There is no need here of artificial rock-work as an ap- 
pendage to the garden, for rocks are piled up in the nat- 
ural way, wherever they have not been disturbed by the 
hand of improvement. Looking out to the South from 
the house, the vision is intercepted by a rocky ledge, or- 
namented with trees of various sorts, and the summit 
crowned with a Jook-out or summer-house. From this 
point there is a good view of a greater part of the farm 
and many contiguous estates, and in the distance may 
be discerned the blue peak of the Monadnock mountain. 

The farm contains about 160 acres, most of it nmatu- 
rally very rocky and rough. We imagine that at the 
outset, Mr Phinney must have been haunted with the 
question— What shall I do with the stones* According 
to an estimate, every six feet square of his farm contained 


a ton of stones—the immoveable ones not considered. 
This is more than a thousand tons to the acre. 


Upon 


‘looking over the smooth grass fields, the visitor is led to 


, inquire, What has become of the stones ? 


In one direc- 
tion he is peinted to what appears to be a long trellis, 


, covered with grape-vines, but which, upon near ap- 


VISIT TO 'THE FARM OF E. PHINNEY, Ese., | 


proach, he finds to be a stone wall, 10 or 11 feet thick, 
and 7 feet high, In every direction, massive, double 


stone-walls are shown to him, constructed of stones tak- 


!en from the fields; thousands of loads also have been 
It has been our pleasure to make repeated visits to | 


i farm, and to fill extensive ditches for 


used in filling sunken places in the road and on the 


draining. In 
these repositories, are a part of the stones: they have 


, disappeared fiom the fields, excepting some old settlers, 





that raise their heads here and there, in defiance of eve- 
ry thing but gunpowder. 

Our first reconnoitre was of an elevated section of the 
farm, (said to be the highest point of land between the 
Charles, Concord and Mystic rivers,) which, in a pre- 
vious visit, we had noticed as a pasture for hogs—the 
soil of the hardest character, being rocky, stony and 
bushy, with a plenty of shrub oaks,—a most unpromis- 
ing field for improvement. 
tion had been effected: there had been a severe onset 
upon the bushes and rocks, and a complete overturn of 
the soil in the autumn of last year. The last spring, it 
was setout with apple and peach trees ; the apple trees 
40 feet distant from each other, with two rows of peach 
trees between. 


drought; the trees were making vigorous growth. There 
was a fine looking crop of potatoes on the ground, and 
very vigorous melon vines, with an abundance of fruit 


of large size, from seed of varieties from the Mediterra- | 
Some corn planted for fudder on a ledgy portion | 


nean. 
of this field, was suffering severely from drought. 

From this field we passed tothe peach orchard, situa- 
ted on a slope descending to the south. ‘The trees were 
bending to the ground and breaking under their heavy 
burden of fruit, where it had not been properly thinned. 
We passed through the upper side of the orchard on a 
broad avenue, perfectly clean and hard: on the right 
there was a double row of trees, backed by a trellis 30 
rods in length, covered with Isabella grape-vines, bear- 
ing acrop of grapes estimated at more than a ton; on 
the left, the orchard extends to the kitchen garden at the 
foot of the hill) All the best varieties of peaches in 
cultivation were pointed out to us. The ground under 
the trees is kept in constant cultivation. 
disease, the “ yellows.” This disease is sure to destrey 
the tree which it attacks: the leaves turn yellow; the 
fruit is prematurely ripened, and the tree dies. 

Mr Phinney has a large vegetable garden connected 


with the peach orchard, the surplus of the products of | 


which, after supplying his own table, is sent to market. 


Pear and Pium trees are interspersed in different parts | 
of it: one broad walk was lined with Quince bushes in | 


full bearing. Pears do not appear to succeed well gene- 
rally on his grounds, yet there were some exceptions 
where the trees were vigorous and loaded with fruit. 
The standard pium trees had been so badly affected with 


the black warty excresences, that Mr Phinney had al- 


most despaired of ever getting another crop from them ; | 


but by way of experiment, he had them all headed down 
last spring, burning the diseased limbs, hoping the new 
top would be free from disease. They are now making 
new wood, and there is a chance for success. Of small 
fruits, the garden is well stocked, and we noticed many 
of the Champagne, Red and White Dutch Currant bush- 
es still laden with fruit. 

The poultry yard contains an acre of ground, and 


But, since then, a revolu- | 


Stones and the roots of bushes had | 
been laid round the young trees, as protection from the | 


We saw a few | 
trees that were affected with that mysterious and fatal | 


| this was partly devoted to a nursery of fruit trees. The 
stocks of the young plum trees were raised from the 
| Canada plum, which is very hardy and vigorous, and 
makes excellent trees. There was a great number of 
very thrifty trees of the choicest varieties, two years old 
from the bud, that will be ready for sale this autuma. 
The apple orchards are very extensive, and may be 
| considered the lions of Mr Phinney’s place. These 
have been most successfully and profitably managed. 
A description of them has been given in former notices 
of this fam. The Baldwin apple is most extensively 
cultivated, also the Greening and Porter, with all the 
choice fall and winter sorts that are saleable in our mar- 
ket. IJtis not the bearing year with his Bald wins gene- 
jrally, and the little fruit upon these trees, was very 
wormy and knurly—a circumstance always noted aiter 
}an abundant crop the previous year. On some trees 
that had been altered, by grafting, from R. Russet to 
Baldwin, there were immense crops of fruit, and very 
| fair: the bearing year had been changed by the process 
of grafting. 
Mr Phinney’s mode of grafting over large trees, is 
_ different from the genera! practice. Instead of leaving 
part of the branches on, the first year, he makes a clean 
sweep o¢ the whole to begin with: by so duing, he is en 
abled to give such a form to the head as he pleases. We 
saw many full bearing trees that had thus been grafted 
over: they had handsome heads and were very healthy. 
Potash wash has been effectual in destroying or prevent- 
ing berers. ‘Trees planted on reclaimed peaty land, have 
entirely failed after a few years. Mr Phinney informed 
ua that there were 4000 trees on the place, which had 
been under his supervision and pruned and trained with 
his own hands. Most of his time is oceupied in the du- 
ties of his office, (Clerk of the County Courts.) His 
place of business is 9 or 10 miles from the farm, to 
which he goes and returns every day but one in the 
week, and when court is in session he is engaged in his 
| official duties every day ; but he has such an insatiate 
| love for rural pursuits, that he contrives by early rising, 
to look over his farm every morning and see that all is 
right, and at night, by light of lantern, he visits all his 
creatures. He is blessed with a son who seems to enter 
into, and be animated by, his father’s spirit, and who, 
in the absence of the father, attends to the minutix of 
the farm. 
Mr Phinney has experimented with guano on corn, 
, and is well pleased with the results, We saw a field of 
‘corn that had been dressed with this manure, which 
| gave great promise, and appeared the stourest on the 
place. Two hundred pounds to the acre had been used, 
' mixed with two loads of meaduw muck two or three 
weeks before application. It was scattered along in the 
| drills, and the corn planted ; and notwithstanding the 
guano had been so reduced by the muck, it was still so 
| Strong as to kill nearly half the corn. Ile believes gua- 
no to be a powerful and cheap manure, but requiring 
| skill in the application. 

A cold grape-house was shown to us, in which was a 
| large crop of Black Hamburg and other grapes, that were 
' free from mildew. They had been syringed once with 
sulphur water. 

Mr P. has the Ayrshire breed of cattle, of which he 
, has some very handsome full and mixed bloods. He 
| does not esteem the Durhams. The cows are kept in 
| the barn at night and fed with green fodder. The cow 
| house is well ventilated. Meadow muck is thrown on 
the floor to absorb the liquid manure, and afterwards 
thrown into the cellar. Mr P.’s cows originated from 
animals imported by the Mass. Agricul. Society. From 
what we have learned from Mr Phinney and other gen- 
tlemen who have tried the Ayrshire breed, we are confi- 
dent that they are well suited to our climate, and when 
mixed with our fine Devon breed, will prove an invalu- 
| able acquisition to our country. 











| MASS. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

We learn that the Trustees of the State Society have 
concluded not to offer any premiums for the present sea- 
son—and that they have »ppropriated funds and sent an 
experienced agent to Europe to select the best of the 
Ayrshire and Devonshire breeds of cattle that can be 
procured—and if any other breed, remarkable for their 
milking qualities, should be thought by the agent to be 
an advantage to the country, he is authorized to make 
the purchase. ‘The Trustees hope thereby to promote 
the agricultural interests of the Commonwealth as sub- 
stantially as they could have done by the offer of pre- 
miums. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Exuisirion or German Asters. The exhibition of 
German Asters for premiuins will take place at the So- 
ciety’s Room on Saturpay, September 7th, instead of 
September 14th, as advertised in the schedule of pre- 
JOSEPH BRECK, Chairman 


of Flower Committee. 


mums. 
Boston, Aug. 25. ow. 





THERMOMETRICAL, 
Renortedtorthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thee mometer atthe Gardenof the proprietors 
ofthe New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas in a shaded 
Northerly exposure .tothe week ending Aug. 24. 


Ang. 1845. | 7A. Me} 12, M.15,P.M.] Wind. 


Monday. 13 | 66 | 73 § 66 |{ &E. 
Tues 19 | 64 gu ? E. 
Wednesday, 20|/ 65 75 | 73 | a 
Thursday, 21 | 69 85 79 E. 
Friday, 22 | 72 87 76 N. FE. 
Saturday, 23 | 72 | #4 72 SW. 
Suuday, 24! 71 | 64 | 73 | q 





BRIGHTON MARK i'T.—Mospay, Aug. 25, 1845. 
Reported for the N. FE. Farmer 
At market 1300 Beef Cattle, 4000 Sheep and 1650 
Swine. 
unsold. 
Prices — Reef Cattle—A fow Extra $4,75. First 
nality $4,50 a 4,62. Second quality, $4,00 a 4,25. 
Third quality, $3 a 3,50. 
Sheey —* Dull.” Lambs from $0,75 to $1,62. Old 
Sheep from 31,25 to 2,00. 
Swine.—Old Hogs 3 3-4 a de. Shoats, to peddle 
21243 for Sows, and3 1-2a4 for Barrows. At re- 
aail from 3 1-2 to d. 





Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 75 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,8 
a9c. Flax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne,33 c. per tb. 
Canary Seed, $1 50 a2 00 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00. 

GRAIN. The receipts of Corn the past week were unu- 
sually light. At the close, there were a few arrivals, which 
wore mostly taken. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 63 a 64—Southern, round 
yellow, 62 a 63—Southern flat yellow, 62 a 00--do. do 
white 57 a 58--do New Orleans, 55 a 58--Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 70 a 75—do. Southern, 70 a 72 —Oats 
Southern, 36 a 38 — Northern do. 38 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel 0 09 a 0 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 00—-Bran, 
00 a 00. 

FLOUR. The trade, we notice, have not operated to any 
great extent; but good common and fancy brands of Gene- 
see have bee: purchased rather more freely 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 75 a4 87 
—do. wharf, $000 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 Ou 
—Philadelphia do.4mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
jow I'd new 8475 a 0 00—Alexandria, wharf, 475 a0 00 
—Georgetown, 8487 a 0 00—Extra do. 000 a 5 25—Rich- 
mond Canal,$000a0 00—do. City, $600 a 0uu0—Peters- 
burgh, City, $0 00 a 0 0:)}—do. Country 80 00a © v0—Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 37 a 4 62— do fancy brands, $4 87 
a 5 50—QOhio, via Canal, 84 25 a 4 75—do do New Orleans, 
cash 80 00a000. Rye, 83 25 a v 00—Indian Meal in bb!s. 
$2 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISIONS. There has been a good deal of excite- 
ment in the market this week; several thousand brls Pork 
have changed hands at prices which exhibit an advance on 
previous quotations. 

Beef— Mess 4 110. new bbl. $9 50 2 10 00—Navy—$8 75 a 
9 25.—No. 1, $0 00 a 0 00O—do Prime 86 00 8 6 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $15 00 a 00 0(0—do Clear 300 00 a 1459 
do. Mess, $13 50 a 13 75—do Prime $10 75 a $1 00—do Mess 
from other States —- a — —do Prime do do 80 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 00028000 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00~ 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store. uninspected, 8 a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 18—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 8 a 84 —do 
South and Western, 8 a 84— Hams, Boston, 8} a 9 — 
Southern and Western, 3 a 9—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
6 a 8—do new milk, 74 a 83. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad- 
val. All whereot the vatue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

There continues to be a fair demand for both fleece and 
pulled Wool, and prices remain unchanged. 
_ Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !h. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood du 35 a 37--Do 3-4 do 33 a 34—Do. i-2do 
31 a 32 -1-4 andl common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15 --Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 


Several hundred Cattle, and Sheep and Swine | 





| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Supertine Northern pulied jamb 36 
a 33—No. 1 do. do. do. 34 a 35—No. 2do dodo 23a 25— 
No. 3 dododo 14 a {7. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

The prospect continues favorable for a good crop and 
large yield. 

Ist sort Mass 1844, Ib. 00a00 ; 2d dodao. 

HAY, 1210 124 per ton— Eastern Screwed 813 to 14. 

KaGS [2 to 14. 











AYRESHIRE CATTLE FOR SALE, 

Joseen H. Parren, 31 Wall Street, N.Y , has for sale, 

two Full Blood AYRESHIRE COWS and four BULLS, 

warranted to be pure, and of the best stock. Kor further 

particulars mquire of the subscriber, or of Mr. Patten or A. | 
8B. Allen, Esq , editor of the Agriculturalist, No York 

JOS<PH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, August 27, 1845. dw. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

The subseribers can furnish all the most desiralle varie- | 

ues of STRAWBERRY PLANT'S now inv cultivation. 
AMONG THEM AKE 

Swarnstone’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 

Ross's Phauix, Bishoy’s Orange, 
British Queen, Keen's Seedling, 
Hovey’s Seedling, Karly Virginia, } 
Myatt’s Seedling, Downton, English Wood, &c. 

7‘ Plants will be packed to send any distance 
Gentlemen who intend tv form new plantations, are re- | 
minded that the month of August is the must suitable time | 
of the yearto do it. Allorders will he promptly attended 
to, and good plants sent. J. BRECK & CO. | 
Boston, Aug. 5. Nos. 51 & 52 N. Market ~treet. | 
HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY 
The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine | 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul | 
seed, which they can confideatly recommend to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good G 2ASS | 
SEED, ol all kinds. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 
Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 
Boston, July 23, 1845. 
| 
} 
| 


2000 SUPERB TULIP BULBS. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale the celebrated 
and costly bed of Tulips imported forthe Pubiic Garden, 
and pronounced by competent judges to be the finest collec. | 
tion in this country. The subscribers obtained the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society’s premium of $3 for the best | 
thirty distinct varieties which were taken from this hed. | 
They will be sold at the very low price of $3 per dozen, 
which is not one half the cost of many single bulbs in the 
collection. There never was a better opportunity for ama 
teurs to indulge themselves with a bed of these truly splen- | 
did flowers. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street. 


Boston, July 29. 


HOWARD'S PREMIUM SUBSOLL PLOWS. 
The sub-oil low is unquestionably the most importan | 
agricultural implement of modern invention. It 1s considered | 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and | 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most proti- | 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent | 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : ‘such is the esti- | 
mate in which I hold this important implement, that T should | 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put ina crop } 
without first subsoiling the ground.’? The subsoil Plows 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller | 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 
ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- | 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- | 
port say: —* The committee were pleased with the neatness | 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics | 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come withintheir observation, Utilityand not show, are 
their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such | 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface | 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * | 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth | 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- | 
ard’s I lows, suggested by the committee, has been made— | 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 

N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, | 
North Market Street, Boston. | 














GARDEN AND FiELD ROLLERS. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 5t and 52 N. Market Street, Cast Iron, 
Stone, and Wooden Rollers—of different sizes and prices. 

Aug. 13, 1845. BRECK & CO. 


| ket Street, 


| went effects of this apple alion, i 


} saving implements that the practical farmer has 





GREEN’S PATEAT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and $2 North Mar. 
huve ‘or sale, Green’s Patent Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not betme 
applied to uny nmplement forthis purpose. ‘The most prom- 
i nd some ofthe consequent 


Siraw, 


peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduetion of the quantuin of power ret uisit . 
to use it, that the strength of a bali grown boy ts sufthcrent 
to work it efficiently. 

2, With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been clarmed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horee or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 


j cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 


Struw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so lr e as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 


BULL FOR SALE. 
from the stock of G. Vail, 
animal, and now one year 


DURHAM 
DuavaMm Bett, 
A very fine 


A full blend 
Esquire, of Troy. 
ten mouths old 

Also, a Butt Cacr of the same stock, five months old,— 


|may be seen at the Farm of Joun Cranks, sen ,on the 


Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 


Guano! Guano! 
Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the lirig Sumos was analyzed hy one 
of the first chemists of this country, and provounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to be a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
nes by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 62 North Market street,’ will be 
promptly attended to. 
Boston, March 25, 1845. 


CORN SHELLER.,. 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. ‘They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in 
habitants of a small town. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 


WANTED, 
A situation as superintendent or manager of a Farm, or 
estaie, ly an English farmer, who is desirous of introducing 
(to a julicious extent,) the most improved methods of Eu- 
ropean Agriculture, of which he has a competent know- 
ledge in all its branches. 
For particulars apply to the Editor, or to 
Rev. J. O. CHOULES, 
Jamaica Plain. 


Aug. 28. 


NOTICE. 

The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 
short time, for the use of a few Cows. 

BEN. SHURTLEFFP, Jr. 

May 28, 1845. 


GEDDES’S HARROW. 

This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
on all othe: kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, b 

May 21. J. BRECK & CO, 
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The unknown author of the following, deserves 
a leather medal, We hope our delinquent sub- 
scribers will appreciate the point of the “ song,” and 
imitate the laudable determination named in the 
closing lines : 
THE FARMER’S SONG. 


I digs, I hoes, 
{ plows, | mows, 
{ gets up wood for winter ; 
J reaps, | sows, 
J taters grows, 
And, tor all I knows, 
I'm ‘debted to the printer. 


I do suppose 
All knowledge flows 
Right from the Printing Press ; 
So off I goes, 
In these ’ere clo’s, 
And seitles up—TJ guess. 


Closing Appeal to a Jury.—* Gentlemen of the 
jury: Do you believe that my client is so destitute 
of the common principles of humanity—so full of 
the fog of human nature—so wrapped up in the 
moral insensibilities of his being, as deliberately to 
pick up a faler and throw it at the nasal protube- 
rance of the prosecutor? No! not while you can 
discern a star in the northern sky—while the wa- 
ters of the Ohio roll—and the race of buffaloes 
nestle on the Rocky mountains, this immutable 
truth will remain, that my client is a gentleman, ta- 


ter or no later !” 


‘A Caplure.—A good story is told in the Phila- 
delphia Eagle, of a landlord, who, finding that the 
refrigerator in his yard, in which he was accustom- 
ed to put woodcocks and other niceties for cool 
keeping, was occasionally opened and choice things 
abstracted, substituted, one night, some big stinp- 
ping turtles for the smaller game, and then watched 
the result. In due time the epicurean thief arrived, 
lifted the lid, quietly inserted his hand in the ac- 
customed spot, and lo! it was instantly nabbed by 
asnapper. ‘The captured thief roared with pain, 
the snapper held on, and the landlord on the watch 
roared with laughter, till finally having collected 
his boarders, he led them into the yard, to behold 
the epicurean philosopher, who was still fast held 
by the snapper. It was only by cutting off the 
head of the captor, that the captive, well admon- 
ished, was releused. 


Filial Obedience.—* How old are you *” said Ma- 
jor Quizzle to a dwarfish young man. 

“ Twenty.” 

“T wonder you arn’t right down ashamed of be- 
ing no bigger. You look like a boy of ten.” 





“ All comes of being a dutiful child.” 
“ How so:” | 
“When I was ten, father put his hand on the| 
top of my head, and said, ‘ stop there” and he then | 
ran away. I’ve never seen him since, and did n't 
think it right in me to go on growing without his 
leave.” | 





A gentleman, who was well versed in human | 
nature, had a board put up in one of his fields, on | 
which was written—*“I will give this field to any | 
one who is really contented.” | 


The reply was, “fam.” “Then,” rejoined tae 


gentleman, “ why do you want my field >” 


When any appli- | 
eant came, he always said, “ Are you contented 2” | 


| 





ENGLAND FARMER. 








| Ups and Downs.—* Cist,” an old gentleman of 


Cincinnati, relates the following among other in- 
stances of reverses of fortune which he has wit- 
nessed in his day : 

“] know a business man on Main street, who in 
1830, was refused credit for a stove worth twelve 
dollars. He is now worth at least 150,000 dollars. 

I know another business man, also on Main street, 
who was refused credit in 1825, by a firm in the 
drug line, for the amount of five dollars, In 1830, 
that very firm lent that very man $5000 upon his 
unendorsed note. 

I know a man good for 30,000 dollars, who ten 
years ago, exhibited a monkey through the streets 
of Cincinnati, for a living. 

I know a heavy business man, a bank director, 
who when a boy, sold apples through the streets. 

I knew one of the first merchants in our city, in 
1826, who could at that time have bought entire 
blocks of the city on credit, who within ten years 
of that time, died insolvent and intemperate. 

Another influential man of that day, whose credit 
was unlimited, died within five years, insolvent and 
intemperate. 

Another, who was considered, in 1837, worth 
half a million of dollars, has since died, leaving the 
estate insolvent. 

Another individual of credit, and a Judge of the 
Court, died in our city hospital, and was buried at 
the public expense. 

The founder of the Penitentiary system in Penn- 
sylvania, and well known in that State and else- 
where as a public man, died a pauper at the hos- 
pital in this city. 

I know a lady, the descendant of a distinguished 
zovernor of Massachusetts, who supports herself 
by her needle—and a niece of a Governor of New 
Jersey now living, who washes for subsistence. 

I know a lady, who, 30 years ago, was the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, one of the most graceful and beau- 
tiful of her sex, and moving in the first circles of 
wealth and fashion, now engaged in drudgery and 
dependence, at $1 50 per week.” 


“John, what made you so late to school?” “I 
had hot soup for dinner, sir, and waited for it to cool.” 


=—S 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has heen very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the Jate trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, hutif your landis heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN witH Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse ven 


{and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 


Howard Plough turned ep and one half inches. to 
the same powerof team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 


There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 59 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Siure 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, h 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








MARTIN’S MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLUWS, 
The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agricultyu 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 
TINS MASSACHUSETIS PREMIUM IMPROV- 


| ED EAGLE PLOWS. 


Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems of culture His Eagle 
Plows, as improved. are much longer, the mouldboard, Jand- 
side and point, or share, all extended without any addition 
tothe width or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 
to the more pertect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in greens ward plow- 
ing. The principle of these Plows is such, trom where the 
furrow-slice is received npon the moulidhoard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 
lightly ever the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possille bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the turrow-sli- 
ces closely and compictly side hy side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in passing 
through the seil. Thus the Plow requires but very little 
power of draft beyond what 1s necessary to cut out the fur- 
row-slice. 

In testing the quality of Plows, the power hy which it is 
moved, the ease with which itis handled, and the manner in 
which it completes the work, are three important points, all 
of which are wisely, accurately and judiciously preserved in 
these improved Plows. 

The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the excellence of. their work, though well! 
established in the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im- 
partial committee awarded the highest premium of 850 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Piow running jn its natura! course, and keeping us true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
furrow 12 inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 

These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 

At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that must 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges. 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the very best of white oak; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost importance— 
alt of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
tions to retain Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker, he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, March 24. 





A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 ifnot paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in his own town, and take 
his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account, He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed in a letter, fo us. We 
pass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subscriber iu possession 
of “suitable funds” for that purpose. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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